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College  via  military 


]^n  various  past  issues  you  may  have  read 
some  stories  in  our  magazine  about 
_L  people  who  attended  college  courtesy  of 
the  U.S.  military.  That’s  because  it’s  one  of  our 
biggest  benefits  next  to  medical  and  dental  care. 

This  month  we  focused  mostly  on  the  U.S. 

Air  Force  and  some  of  the  education  programs  it 
offers.  The  other  services  all  offer  similar 
programs. 

If  you  can,  imagine  enlisting  in  the  Air  Force 
and  ending  up  at  Harvard  or  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  We  highlighted  two 
people  who  did,  and  you  can  read  about  them 
this  month.  Another  former  enlisted  person  we 
focused  on  applied  with  the  Air  Force  to  go  to 
college  full  time  at  West  Virginia  University  and 
ended  up  with  a degree  in  computer  engineering 
and  a commission  as  a second  lieutenant. 

Another  successful  education  program  we 
focused  on,  the  Georgia  National  Guard  Youth 
Challenge  Academy,  helped  a 19-year-old  start  a 
career  in  the  Air  Force  in  the  security  police. 

In  the  Army,  we  profiled  a truck  driver  who  is 
now  fully  qualified  to  drive  the  big  rigs, 
courtesy  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Ever  wonder  who  shoots  those  dramatic 
photographs  you  see  from  all  over  the  world 
wherever  the  military  seems  to  go?  Then  read 
our  Navy  story  about  one  of  our  combat  camera 


photographers. 

For  the  Marines,  we  highlighted  some  people 
who  spend  a lot  of  their  off-duty  time  practicing 
and  playing  soccer  in  preparation  to  compete 
against  their  sister  services  in  national-level 
competition.  We  also  highlighted  a Marine  who 
spent  30  days  in  the  Marine  Corps  Command 
Recruiting  Program  assisting  recruiters  with  a 
very  challenging  mission. 

From  the  Coast  Guard,  we  highlighted  some 
very  important  people  who  ensure  shipping  stays 
safe  near  our  shorelines.  They  are  marine 
science  technicians  who  inspect  ships  to  ensure 
compliance  with  various  international  and 
federal  safety  and  environmental  laws. 

As  you  can  see,  there’s  a wide  variety  of 
stories  in  this  issue  as  well  as  our  monthly 
spotlights.  We  hope  you  enjoy  it.  Next  month 
will  be  our  final  issue  for  this  school  year.  Its 
focus  will  be  the  Coast  Guard  but  will  also 
include  stories  from  all  the  other  services.  If 
you  would  like  to  see  stories  from  past  issues 
but  can’t  get  a copy,  I encourage  you  to  visit  our 
website  listed  below. 


Master  Sgt.  Scott  P.  Clough,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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ON  THE  COVER 


Air  Force  2nd  Lt. 
Sevgi  Ertan,  an 
electronic  engineering  graduate  student 
at  MIT,  passes  by  Killian  Court  on  her 
way  to  class.  (Photo  by  Tech.  Sgt.  Ken 
Wright,  USAFR) 


ON  THE  BACK 


Air  Force  2nd  Lt. 
Sevgi  Ertan  goes 
over  her  thesis  notes.  (Photo  by  Tech. 
Sgt.  Ken  Wright,  USAF  Resen/e) 
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Air  Force  Profile 


Air  Force  2nd  Lt.  Sevgi  Ertan,  an  electronic  engineering  graduate  student  at  MIT,  observes  a demonstration  of 
inductive  heating  while  attending  a class  in  Power  Electronics.  (Photos  by  Tech.  Sgt.  Ken  Wright) 


Higher  learning 


A pair  of  academic 
aces  aim  at  higher 
learning  with 
scholarships  to  Ivy 
League  schools 

Story  by 

Tech.  Sgt.  Pat  McKenna,  USAF 


As  a high  school  senior,  Rob 
Caridad  appeared  to  have  it 
all  — 1,400-plus  SAT  scores, 
ranked  No.  2 overall  at  Wayne  Valley 
High  School  in  northern  New  Jersey,  class 
salutatorian,  and  captain  of  the  school’s 
football  and  baseball  teams.  He  could 
write  his  own  ticket  anywhere.  The  only 


problem:  no  cash  for  college. 

Caridad  had  resigned  himself  to  going 
to  a state  university  because  it  was  about 
the  only  place  he  said  he  could  afford. 

“Then  a friend  of  mine  got  an  Air 
Force  ROTC  scholarship,  and  that 
changed  everything,”  said  Caridad. 

And  boy  did  it.  Today,  Caridad 
attends  Harvard  University,  the  country’s 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  where  he’s 
a senior  studying  government.  When  he 
graduates,  Caridad  will  pin  on  second 
lieutenant  bars  and  serve  four  years  (or 
longer,  if  he  decides  to  enter  a graduate 
program,  fly  or  make  the  military  a 
career)  repaying  his  debt  to  the 
government. 

“Harvard  costs  about  $35,000  a year,” 
said  Caridad,  21,  from  Wayne,  N.J. 


“Without  this  scholarship,  I wouldn’t  be 
here.” 

2nd  Lt.  Sevgi  Ertan,  22,  found  herself 
drowning  in  a sea  of  student  loans  as  a 
sophomore  at  the  nearby  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  when  the  Air 
Force  threw  her  a lifeline  — a “full  ride” 
ROTC  scholarship. 

“MIT  kept  cutting  back  on  the 
financial  aid,  so  seven  days  before  the 
beginning  of  my  junior  year,  I applied  for 
an  express  ROTC  scholarship.  The  Air 
Force  came  through,”  said  Ertan,  an 
electrical  engineer  who  is  working  on  her 
master’s  degree  as  a fellow  at  MIT’s 
Draper  Lab. 

Pi  in  the  sky 

Both  Caridad  and  Ertan  report  to  Air 
Force  ROTC  Detachment  365, 
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“Doolittle’s  Raiders,”  named  after  MIT 
alumnus  Gen.  Jimmy  Doolittle.  The 
detachment  is  on  the  MIT  campus  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  detachment 
commands  about  65  cadets  who  attend 
MIT,  Harvard,  Tufts  University  and 
Wellesley  College,  instructing  them  to 
become  Air  Force  officers. 

“These  are  the  No.  1 universities  in 
the  world,  without  question,”  said  Col. 
John  Kuconis,  detachment  commander. 
“But  that  comes  with  an  expensive  price 
tag,  and  financial  aid  is  an  issue  with  a lot 
of  our  students.  Many  of  them  have 
military  backgrounds  that  go  back  for 
generations. 

“If  you  look  at  them,  they’re  not  any 
different  than  any  other  college  student. 
They’re  a cross-section  of  America. 
Except,  academically,  they’re  very  bright, 
and  they’re  balancing  their  time  with  a 
very  demanding  scholastic  schedule,” 
Kuconis  said. 

Despite  off-the-scale  IQs,  lifetime 
memberships  to  Mensa  and  their  big, 
bulbous  brains,  these  students  know  little 
about  the  armed  services  and  the  military 
lifestyle. 

“When  they  get  here,  most  don’t  know 
anything  about  the  Air  Force,”  said  Capt. 
Jon  Brown,  the  detachment’s  admissions 
officer.  “We  teach  them  how  to  salute, 
how  to  march,  the  difference  between  a 
fighter  and  a bomber,  things  like  that. 

The  first  year,  it’s  sort  of  like  Air  Force 
101.” 

Every  Wednesday,  cadets  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  day,  “blues”  or  their  battle 
dress  uniform,  (commonly  referred  to  as 
BDUs),  and  report  to  the  detachment  for 
Air  Force-specialized  classes.  Initially, 
they  learn  about  the  evolution  of 
airpower,  from  balloons  to  stealth  and 
from  the  Civil  War  to  Serbia,  and 
gradually  advance  to  more  complex 
subjects  such  as  national  security 
strategies.  The  cadets  also  convene  to 
fulfill  a list  of  objectives  assigned  to  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  like 
learning  to  perfect  an  about  face  in  close- 
order  drill,  participating  in  a parade  or 
attending  a dining-in. 

“You  only  get  out  of  ROTC  as  much 
as  you  put  in.  You  can  be  gung-ho  and 
spend  a lot  of  time  in  the  squadron  or  you 
can  be  a stealth  cadet,”  said  Ertan.  “The 
detachment  fosters  a lot  of  camaraderie. 
“It’s  like  you’ve  got  60  instant  friends,” 
said  Caridad,  who  is  a fullback  on  the 


varsity  football  squad  and  one  of  only  two 
Air  Force  ROTC  cadets  in  Harvard’s 
Class  of  2000.  “It’s  nice  to  see  a familiar 
face  when  you  walk  into  a classroom  full 
of  300  strangers.” 

During  the  summer  between  their 
sophomore  and  junior  years,  Doolittle’s 
Raiders  bivouac  for  a four-week  field 
training  exercise  with  cadets  from  other 
ROTC  detachments  at  places  like 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas; 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  La.;  and 
Tyndall  Air  Eorce  Base,  Ela.  The 


experience  gives  cadets  a taste  of  life  in 
the  field,  where  they  learn  how  to  handle 
a weapon,  survival  training,  leadership 
skills  and  teamwork. 

“Field  training  was  humbling  because 
it  exposed  all  of  my  flaws,  but  it  was  so 
rewarding,”  Ertan  said.  “It  forced  me  to 
do  things  I normally  wouldn’t  have  the 
courage  to  do,  like  command  an  audience, 
lead  people,  participate  in  physical  fitness 
or  negotiate  an  obstacle  course.  It  helps 
you  realize  your  potential,  and  that’s  been 
really  good  for  me. 


Air  Force  Cadet  Rob  Caridad  stands  in  front  of  Memorial  Church  on  the 
Harvard  campus  where  he  will  graduate  and  receive  his  commission  this 
spring. 
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Air  Force  Cadet  Rob  Caridad  heads  to  class  at  Harvard  University  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


“My  mom  said  that  I was  a totally 
different  person  when  I came  home,”  said 
Ertan,  whose  mother,  a native  of  Turkey, 
is  also  an  MIT  graduate.  “I  was  more 
assertive,  ready  to  take  risks  and  trying 
things  without  the  fear  of  failing.  I was 
also  more  organized,  folding  my  own 
clothes,  which  my  mom  appreciated.” 

Physically  and 
mentally  grueling 

Caridad  said  the  field  training  exercise 
became  the  most  difficult  experience  he’s 
endured  — both  physically  and  mentally. 
“It’s  one  of  those  things  I’m  glad  I did, 
but  never  want  to  do  again,”  said  Caridad, 
who  is  also  the  detachment  cadet  wing 
commander.  They  really  stress  teamwork 
during  the  FTX,  and  I thought  I knew  all 
there  was  to  know  on  the  subject,  since  I 
play  organized  sports,  but  I found  out 
differently.  It  was  a transforming 
experience  for  me.  I felt  like  I’d  lay 
down  my  life  for  my  flightmates.  And  if 
I needed  any  reminders  why  I’m  in  the 
military,  the  FTX  was  it.” 

Last  summer,  Ertan  received  her 
commission  and  her  mother  Namye 
helped  pin  on  her  second  lieutenant  bars. 
Namye  cried  on  that  occasion,  saying, 
“You  look  like  the  Turkish  officers  I grew 
up  admiring  and  respecting.” 

And  although  Ertan  and  Caridad  could 
both  command  salaries  starting  at  six 
figures,  neither  concerned  themselves 
about  the  money  they  might  be  missing. 


“There’s  more  to 
happiness  than  money.  As 
they  say,  it  doesn’t  buy  you 
everything,”  Ertan  said. 
“Anyway,  I’ll  get  to 
experience  a lot  more  things 
than  my  civilian  counterparts. 
You  can  pursue  your  dreams 
in  the  Air  Force.” 

Said  Caridad:  “A  lot  of 
my  classmates  will  leave 
here  and  become  investment 
bankers  and  consultants.  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  another 
face  in  the  crowd,  scrambling 
around  the  rat  race  on  Wall 
Street.  I want  a job  that 
means  something.  And  if  I 
do  get  out  of  the  Air  Force 
one  day,  military  service  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  on  your 
resume.  Either  way,  I can’t 
go  wrong  with  the  Air 
Force.” 


{Tech.  Sgt.  Pat  McKenna 
is  the  senior  stajf  writer  for 
Airman  Magazine  where  this 
story  was  first  published. 

Photographer  Tech.  Sgt.  Ken  Wright  is  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve). 


Cadet  Rob  Caridad  catches  up  on  his  reading 
on  the  steps  of  Widener  Library  at  Harvard. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Air  Force  call  1-800-423-USAF  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  www.air 
force.com 
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Back  to  school 


ROTC 

Leverage  your  prior  honorable  military  service  into  two 
years  toward  a four-year  Air  Force  ROTC  program.  ROTC 
scholarships  are  available  at  almost  1 50  accredited  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country  in  scientific,  engineering, 
medical  and  nursing  fields,  among  others.  Most  scholarships 
pay  for  full  college  tuition  and  for  textbooks,  laboratory  and 
incidental  fees,  plus  $150  a month  to  help  with  other  expenses. 

Although  the  best  programs  are  designed  to  begin  the 
freshman  year  in  college,  there  are  other  programs  available  for 
students  with  more  than  two  years  remaining  before  graduation. 

Air  Force  ROTC  flying  candidates  must  complete  all 
commissioning  requirements  before  reaching  age  26  and  a half. 
Cadets  in  nonflying  categories  need  to  complete  the 
requirements  before  30.  But  prior  service  members,  applying 
for  nonflying  duties  can  request  waivers  that  extend  the 
deadline  to  age  35. 

Other  commissioning  programs 

Airmen  can  earn  a commission  and  become  officers  in  the 
Air  Force  through  a variety  of  ways.  None  are  easy  or  quick, 
but  all  are  worth  pursuing  for  the  young  person  who  is 
dedicated  and  willing  to  work  hard  toward  building  an  Air 
Force  career. 

All  of  the  procedures  are  targeted  at  helping  you  earn  a 
college  degree  — the  first  and  most  important  step  in 
qualifying  for  a commission. 

* AECP  — If  you  already  have  some  college,  you  may 
apply  for  the  Airman  Education  and  Commissioning  Program, 
which  allows  active-duty  airmen  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
full-time  course  of  study.  To  qualify,  you  must  have  at  least  45 
semester  hours.  You’ll  receive  your  full  Air  Force  pay  and 
benefits  plus  money  for  tuition  and  books  in  this  competitive 
program. 

* LEAD  — Leaders  Encouraging  Airmen  Development 
Program  encourages  active-duty  airmen  to  set  their  sights  on  an 
Air  Force  commission  by  applying  for  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Preparatory  School  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Only  50  airmen 
a year  are  selected,  but  upon  completion,  these  airmen  will  be 
considered  for  an  appointment  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  where 
they  can  graduate  as  officers. 

* SOAR  — Scholarships  for  Outstanding  Airmen 
nominates  up  to  50  people  each  year  for  ROTC  scholarships, 
which  pay  most  of  the  tuition  and  all  fees.  Active-duty 
members  will  separate  from  the  Air  Force  while  earning  a 
degree  within  the  program. 

Community  College  of  the  Air  Force 

Enroll  in  the  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  program 
and  earn  an  associate’s  degree  in  applied  science.  Get  your 


sheepskin  by  successfully  completing  a degree  program 
designed  around  your  particular  Air  Force  specialty. 

Best  of  all,  the  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  awards 
credits  for  completing  basic  training,  initial  technical  training, 
and  follow-on  training  such  as  advanced  technical  training, 
skill-level  upgrades,  professional  military  education  courses  and 
transfer  credits  from  classes  you  take  at  local  colleges  and 
universities. 

On  average,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  credit  earned 
toward  a CCAF  degree  comes  from  military  sources  through 
normal  participation  and  completion  of  military  courses  such  as 
those  mentioned  above.  So  far,  the  college  has  awarded  more 
than  184,000  degrees. 

CLEP  and  DANTES  tests 

Most  base  education  centers  administer  tests  that  allow 
airmen  to  earn  extra  college  credit  in  subjects  that  they’re 
already  knowledgeable  about.  The  College  Level  Examination 
Program  and  DANTES  Subject  Standardized  Tests  programs 
help  you  earn,  through  testing,  college-level  credit  in  English, 
math,  science  and  more.  Applicants  may  also  test  in  disciplines 
where  they  have  special  knowledge  such  as  biology, 
psychology,  automotive  repair  and  others.  Most  colleges  and 
universities  accept  these  tests  for  credit  based  on  minimum 
scores,  which  vary  by  university,  and  you  can  earn  up  to  30 
semester  hours  toward  a degree.  Although  each  of  these  tests 
could  cost  $25  or  more,  the  education  office  offers  them  at  no 
charge. 

Gl  Bill 

When  you  enlist,  you  earn  money  through  the  Montgomery 
GI  Bill  to  help  pay  tuition  costs.  When  you  sign  up  for  the 
program,  you  agree  to  set  aside  $100  a month  for  12  months: 
Your  total  contribution  is  $1,200.  And  then  the  GI  Bill  makes 
contributions  during  the  rest  of  your  enlistment  period,  which 
can  add  up  to  a total  additional  benefit  of  more  than  $19,000. 
The  money  can  be  used  at  any  approved  2-year  or  4-year 
college  or  vocational  school  of  your  choice. 

Tuition  Assistance 

While  on  active-duty,  you  qualify  to  receive  tuition 
assistance  for  courses  you  take  at  accredited  colleges  and 
universities.  The  Air  Force  will  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  your 
tuition  per  semester  up  to  a limit,  so  all  you  pay  is  registration, 
books,  lab  fees  and  the  remaining  25  percent.  You  can  attend 
college  classes  at  every  major  Air  Force  installation  and  in  most 
of  the  smaller  sites  worldwide.  Also,  many  bases  are  located  in 
or  near  major  metropolitan  areas  that  offer  a wide  variety  of 
higher  educational  institutions. 
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Staff  Sgt.  Richard  D.  Hegens  checks  the  oil  in  his  semi-tractor  trailer  before  every  mission.  He  also  performs 
daily  function  checks  on  his  vehicle  to  make  sure  everything  is  running  properly. 


Truck  driver  excels  in  Transportation  Corps 


story  and  photos  by 
CpI.  Sandra  Torres,  USMC 


Driving  a camouflaged  semi-tractor  trailer  and 

traveling  to  different  parts  of  the  world  is  how  this 
guy  makes  his  living. 

Army  Staff  Sgt.  Richard  D.  Hegens  Jr.  is  a transportation 
operator  for  the  89th  Transportation  Company,  6th 
Transportation  Battalion,  7th  Transportation  Group,  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Va. 

The  89th  Transportation  Company  is  in  charge  of  providing 
command  and  control  of  units  who  deal  with  cargo  transfer,  line- 
haul,  maintenance,  causeway  operations,  reverse  osmosis  water 
purification  and  Army  diving  operations. 

Hegens  is  part  of  the  only  truck  company  in  the  whole  7th 
Transportation  Group. 

The  7th  Transportation  Group,  which  is  made  up  of  more 
than  9,000  soldiers,  is  one  of  the  most  deployed  units  in  the 
Army. 

Their  motto  is  “First  in  and  last  out.” 


“We  are  the  first  ones  in,  delivering  supplies,”  Hegens  said, 
“and  the  last  ones  out,  picking  up  the  remaining  equipment.” 

His  mission  as  part  of  this  company  is  to  provide  line-haul 
and  port-clearance  support,  using  M915  tractors  and  M872 
trailers. 

Before  getting  to  drive  these  big,  green  monsters  he  had  to 
go  through  some  training  first. 

“I  went  to  basic  training  for  four  weeks,”  he  explained. 
“There  I learned  how  to  be  a soldier.” 

After  basic  training,  Hegens  went  to  Advanced  Individual 
Training  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  for  four  more  weeks  to  learn  about 
his  particular  job. 

During  AIT  students  receive  training  on  the  High  Mobility 
Multi-Purpose  Wheeled  Vehicle,  (also  known  as  the  “Humvee)”, 
the  Heavy  Expanded  Mobility  Tactical  Truck  used  for  hauling 
ammunition  and  fuel,  the  M925  5 -ton  truck,  and  the  M-915 
tractor-trailer. 

“At  AIT  you  learn  how  to  drive  in  different  terrain  and 
during  inclement  weather,”  he  said.  “You  have  to  be  able  to 
drive  using  different  driving  techniques. 

“From  the  moment  I started  driving  I always  had  an 
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instructor  with  me  in  the  vehicle.  We  were  also  assigned  ‘battle 
buddies,’”  Hegens  said. 

In  addition  to  learning  how  to  drive  the  vehicles,  Hegens 
learned  how  to  fix  them  on  an  operator’s  level. 

At  school  you  receive  step-by-step  instruction,  he  said. 

“They  teach  you  how  to  fix  broken  windshield  wipers,  how 
to  change  tires,  how  to  change  the  oil  and  anything  you  can  do 
that  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  engine.  If  the  engine  needs 
repairing  it  is  sent  to  someone  else,”  Hegens  explained. 

Before  any  vehicle  can  be  operated  it  must  be  inspected. 

“We  are  each  given  a step-by-step  manual  on  how  to  check 
the  vehicle,”  Hegens  said,  “and  we  are  all  responsible  for 
making  sure  the  vehicle  is  in  good  working  order  because  we  are 
constantly  being  called  on  to  do  missions.” 

“Our  job  is  ongoing.  We  stay  pretty  busy,”  he  said. 

Hegens  really  enjoys  his  job  and  said,  “being  on  the  road”  is 
what  he  does  best. 

“I’m  up  by  7 a.m.,  I do  some  exercise  and  I’m  ready  to  go 
out  on  the  road  by  9 a.m.,”  Hegens  said.  “I  spend  the  whole  day 
driving.  I love  it.  Traveling  is  the  most  exciting  part  of  my  job.” 

He’s  traveled  quite  a bit,  too. 

“I’ve  been  to  Korea,  Germany  and  Saudi  Arabia,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  driven  from  Bahrain  and  Saudia  Arabia  to  Iraq.” 

All  the  driving  aside,  Hegens  said  he  made  the  right  choice 
by  joining  the  Army. 

“I  wanted  to  learn  a trade,  travel  and  do  something  positive. 
That’s  why  I chose  the  military,”  he  said. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Army  call  1-800- 
USA-ARMY  or  look  on  the  Internet  at  www.goarmy.  com 

Hegens  refers  to  his  step-by-step  instruction  manual 
when  he  performs  preventive  maintenance  procedures 
on  his  vehicle. 


Hegens  makes  adjustments  to  one  of  the  mirrors  on  his  semi-tractor  trailer. 
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Navy  Profile 


Getting 
thousands 
of  words 
through  a 
camera 
lens 

Photographer 
captures 
moments, 
documents  history 
with  dick  of  a 
shutter 


Story  and  photos  by 
CpI.  Sandra  Torres,  USMC 


There’s  an  old  saying  about 
photography.  “A  picture  is 
worth  a thousand  words.”  If 
that’s  the  case,  then  Petty  Officer  2nd 
Class  Russ  Carter  speaks  volumes 
through  the  pictures  he  has  taken  as  a 
photographer  in  the  Navy. 

“It  all  started  in  high  school,  taking 
photos  and  having  fun,”  Carter  said. 

“I’ve  always  been  interested  in 
photography.” 

Carter  was  on  the  yearbook 
committee  for  three  years,  taking  team 
and  group  photos  for  Annapolis  High 
School  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

After  graduating  high  school.  Carter 
pursued  his  interest  and  enrolled  in 
photography  classes  at  Anne  Arundel 
Community  College  in  Maryland. 

After  two  years  he  wanted  to  work  in 
the  photography  field  but  was  told  by 
employers  he  needed  experience  before 
they  could  offer  him  a job.  Carter 
explained. 

That’s  where  the  U.S.  Navy  came  into 
the  picture,  so  to  speak. 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Russ  Carter  gets  his  camera  equipment  ready  for 
a photo  shoot. 


Carter  explained  his  photography 
background  to  the  Navy  recruiter  and 
wanted  to  see  if  the  Navy  could  offer  him 
a job  so  he  could  get  experience  working 
in  that  particular  field. 

The  recruiter  said  he  had  the  perfect 
job  for  him,  a photographer’s  mate. 

Carter,  who  enlisted  in  the  Navy  four 
years  ago,  said  the  knowledge  and 
experience  he  has  gained  from  working  in 
the  military  will  help  him  later  in  life. 


Besides  the  fact  that  Carter  enjoys  his 
job  as  a photographer,  an  added  bonus  for 
him  is  “there  is  never  a normal  day  at 
work,”  he  said. 

“Sometimes  we  can  get  called  in  and 
get  sent  out  that  same  day,”  Carter 
explained,  who  is  stationed  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  at  the  naval  base  and  works  for  the 
Navy’s  Combat  Camera  office. 

“I  am  tasked  to  travel  around  the 
world  taking  pictures  of  what  people  in 
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the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Army,  Air  Force 
and  everyone  else  involved  in  the  military 
is  doing,”  said  Carter. 

“We  do  everything  from  your 
standard  change-of-command  photos  to 
natural  disasters,  aerial  photography  and 
underwater  photography,”  Carter  said. 

“As  combat  photographers  we  are  at 
an  event  as  soon  as  it  happens  and 
continue  taking  pictures  throughout  the 
entire  thing,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  fun 
assignments  Carter  ever  had  was  working 
on  the  Armed  Forces  Inaugural 
Committee  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during 
President  Clinton’s  second  inauguration  in 
1997,  he  said. 

“I  got  a chance  to  take  some  great 
photographs  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  inaugural  parade,”  he 
said. 

Carter  has  had  other  challenging 
opportunities  in  the  Navy,  also. 

Not  too  long  ago,  Carter  got  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  “Phoenix 
Readiness”  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

“This  has  to  be  the  most  challenging 
thing  I have  done  so  far,”  he  said. 

“Phoenix  Readiness”  is  a combat 
training  exercise  designed  to  prepare 
members  of  the  military  for  possible 
combat  situations. 

Carter  learned  how  to  survive  in  a 
combat  environment  while  doing  what  he 
does  best,  taking  pictures. 

In  Carter's  situation,  he  had  to  decide, 
“Do  I want  to  fight  with  the  weapon  or  do 
you  want  to  take  photos  of  the  fighting?” 

“That  was  what  the  whole  training 
was  about,”  he  said. 

“Sometimes  I didn’t  know  what  to 
do,”  he  said.  “It  was  a tough  decision  at 
times.” 

For  everything  Carter  has  done  in  his 
four  years  in  the  Navy,  however,  nothing 
beats  the  places  he’s  been  to. 

“The  greatest  thing  about  my  job  is 
traveling.  You  get  to  see  places  you 
normally  wouldn’t  get  to  see  and  the 
people  you  meet  who  are  great,”  he  said. 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Navy  call  1-800-USA-NAVY  or  look 
on  the  Internet  at  www.navyjobs.com 


Carter  selects  photographs  to  be  processed  from  35mm 
negatives  using  a light  table. 


Carter  loads  a digital  camera  with  a computer  disk  which  stores  photos 
on  it  instead  of  using  a traditional  35mm  camera  with  film. 
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Air  Force  Profile 


From  chevrons  to  bars 


Former  master 
sergeant  turns 
in  stripes  for 
education, 
commissioning 

Story  by 

Master  Sgt.  Scott  P.  Clough,  USAF 

It  seemed  like  a remote  possibility 
almost  three  years  ago.  But  then 
as  a master  sergeant,  he  thought 
he  would  try  it  anyway. 

The  now  2nd  Lt.  Brian  Clough 
submitted  an  application  for  the  Airman 
Education  and  Commissioning  Program. 
To  his  surprise,  the  Air  Force  approved  it. 


After  choosing  to  major  in  computer 
engineering,  he  decided  to  attend  the  West 
Virginia  University,  all  expenses  paid. 

Today,  he  has  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
computer  engineering,  a commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant,  and  he  is  working  on 
the  development  of  the  Air  Force’s 
newest  fighter  aircraft  — the  F-22  Raptor. 

As  a graduate  of  Northfield  Junior 
Senior  High  School  in  Northfield,  Vt., 
Clough  joined  the  Air  Force  in  June  1984, 
starting  as  an  airman  basic,  or  E- 1 . After 
completing  basic  training  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  and  technical  training 
as  a computer  operator  at  Keesler  Air 
Force  Base,  Miss.,  he  went  to  his  first 
assignment  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  111., 
near  St.  Louis. 

Clough  would  stay  there  for  the  next 
12  years,  working  in  a variety  of  different 
jobs  at  the  base  and  getting  all  of  his 
promotions  ahead  of  the  Air  Force 
averages  for  time  in  grade  and  service. 


He  ended  up  in  the  headquarters  of  U.S. 
Transportation  Command  as  an  E-7,  or 
master  sergeant.  That  was  when  he 
decided  to  check  into  AECP  to  see  if  he 
qualified.  He  just  barely  came  under  the 
maximum  age  allowed  and  had 
accumulated  enough  college  credit  (at 
least  45  semester  hours)  through  technical 
training  and  off-duty  classes  to  qualify. 

“When  I found  out  I qualified,  I still 
thought  my  chances  of  getting  selected 
were  slim,”  Clough  said.  “I  figured 
everybody  would  be  applying.  But  I had 
nothing  to  lose  by  submitting  a package, 
so  I did.  Next  thing  I know,  I was  getting 
ready  to  go  to  West  Virginia  University  as 
a full-time  college  student  in  computer 
engineering.” 

He  chose  computer  engineering  from 
a list  provided  by  the  Air  Force  Education 
Office.  Other  degrees  offered  through  the 
program  include  computer  science, 
electrical  engineering,  meteorology  and 
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An  F-22  Raptor,  the  same  aircraft  on  which  2nd  Lt.  Brian  Clough  now  works,  soars  above  the  clouds  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  achieving  the  fighter  program’s  500th  flight  test  hour  during  its  225th 
sortie.  (Photo  by  Judson  Brohmer) 


nursing. 

After  spending  almost  30  months 
studying  for  his  degree  program  which  he 
described  as  “intense,”  he  was  finally 
ready  to  graduate  summa  cum  laude  and 
head  off  for  even  more  training,  this  time 
to  get  his  commission.  He  would  spend 
the  next  three  months  at  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Ala.,  for  Officer  Training 
School. 

Now  assigned  to  the  F-22  System 
Program  Office  in  the  Aeronautical 
Systems  Center  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio,  Clough  really  enjoys 
his  new  job  as  a second  lieutenant. 

“It  presents  some  different  challenges 
and  increased  responsibilities  from  what  I 
had  as  a noncommissioned  officer,  but  it 
also  has  its  benefits.  I’m  really  happy 
that  after  all  this  I get  to  work  on  the 
latest  and  greatest  technology  the  Air 
Force  has  to  offer,”  Clough  said. 

Although  he  doesn’t  know  when  his 
next  assignment  will  come,  he  does  plan 
to  stay  in  long  enough  to  retire. 

And  after  retirement,  the  possibilities 
seem  endless. 


Graduating  summa  cum  laude  in  computer 
engineering  from  West  Virginia  University  in 
May,  Clough  is  now  a second  lieutenant  at 
Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  (Photo 
by  Master  Sgt.  Scott  Clough) 


For  more  information 
about  jobs  in  the  Air 
Force  call  1-800-423- 
USAF  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  www.  air 
force.com 
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Marine  Corps  (left)  and  Air  Force  soccer  players  battle  it  out  for  the  ball  while  a referee  looks  on  during  the 
Armed  Forces  Soccer  Championship  held  at  Norfolk  Naval  Base  in  Virginia. 


Military  branches  battle  it  out  on 
soccer  field  for  championship 


story  and  photos  by 
CpI.  Sandra  Torres,  USMC 


Every  year  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  go 
head  to  head  and  toe  to  toe  at 
the  Armed  Forces  Soccer  Championship. 

This  year  the  event  was  held  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Eighteen  players  from  each  branch  of 
service,  and  stationed  all  over  the  world, 
went  at  it  for  a week  — to  see  who  could 
defeat  who  — to  claim  the  championship. 

Players  from  the  All-Marine  Soccer 
Team  in  particular  had  high  hopes  this 
year  since  they  were  the  defending 
champions  who  took  home  the  gold 
medal  last  year. 

The  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
teams  faced  each  other  in  the  final  round 


of  this  growing  sport. 

“We  have  a great  team,”  Marine  Sgt. 
Clinton  J.  Dyer,  assistant  coach  of  the 
All-Marine  Soccer  Team,  said.  “But  we 
have  a lot  of  fresh,  young  players  who 
still  don’t  know  how  to  approach  the 
game  yet.  Hopefully  they  will  catch  on 
quick.  Sometimes  it  takes  a while,”  he 
said. 

“The  Marine  team  has  good  individual 
players,  but  I feel  that  we  play  better  as  a 
unit,”  according  to  Air  Force  Lt.  Col. 
Doug  E.  Hill,  the  head  coach  for  the  Air 
Force  Soccer  Team. 

“Our  guys  are  real  tight.  We  have  a 
lot  of  different  players  on  our  team  who 
can  play  a lot  of  different  positions,”  Hill 
said. 

Despite  their  slow  start  and  young 
players,  the  All-Marine  Soccer  Team  still 
managed  to  take  silver  with  seven  total 


tournament  points. 

“We  came  out  here  to  win;  it’s  not  fun 
to  lose,”  said  Marine  Sgt.  Jose  Luis 
Zamora,  a soccer  player  for  the  All- 
Marine  Soccer  Team. 

The  Air  Force  prevailed  this  year  by 
coming  out  on  top  and  winning  the 
championship  game  with  a combined  total 
of  1 1 points. 

The  Navy  took  the  bronze  with  four 
points  earned  throughout  the  tournament, 
while  the  Army  came  in  last  with  two 
points. 

All  the  teams  played  a total  of  six 
games. 

For  each  win  the  team  gained  two 
points  and  for  a tie  they  would  get  one 
point. 

Even  though  the  Marines  didn’t  take 
the  gold  this  year,  “it’s  all  about  fun,” 
according  to  Lance  Cpl.  Ivo  N.  Ntimeh, 
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By  controlling  the  ball,  the  Air  Force  team  came  out  on  top  to  beat  the  Marine  Corps. 


an  All-Marine  Soccer  Team  player. 

“I  just  play  for  fun,”  he  said. 

“Where  I’m  from,  soccer  is  the  key 
sport,  so  I look  at  it  as  a kind  of  vacation. 
It’s  good  to  get  out  and  relax,”  Ntimeh 
said. 

These  airmen.  Sailors,  soldiers  and 
Marines  all  have  jobs  to  do  for  the 
military  besides  playing  soccer,  but  they 
are  given  this  opportunity  by  their 
commands  to  show  pride  in  their  branch 
of  service  while  still  serving  their  country. 

“Every  year  I have  wanted  to  play 
soccer  for  the  Air  Force  Soccer  Team,” 
said  Senior  Airman  Jarrett  K.  Robinson. 

“The  support  from  my  command  has 
been  great.” 

It’s  also  a way  to  meet  other 
servicemembers,  too. 

“It’s  a good  opportunity  to  meet 
people  in  other  branches  of  the  service 
and  see  what  they  do,”  Hill  said. 

“I  think  it’s  great,”  Zamora  said.  “It 
shows  a little  of  what  the  Marine  Corps 
has  to  offer.  It  benefits  the  Marine 
Corps,”  he  explained. 

“I  know  a lot  of  kids  out  there  who 
don’t  even  know  sports  in  the  military 
exist.  It’s  a great  way  to  promote  the 
military,”  he  said. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Marine  Corps  call  1 -800-MARINES 
or  look  on  the  Internet  at  www. 
Marines.com 


Marine  Lance  CpI.  Ivo.  N.  Ntimeh  takes  a break  during  the 
soccer  game  against  the  Air  Force. 
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Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Chapin  Piper  checks  almost  every  part  of  the  ship  to  make  sure  everything  meets  safety, 
environmental  and  sanitary  standards. 


Russian  ships  and  other  vesseis 


Coast  Guard  Sailors  inspect  ships 
from  all  over  the  world  for  safety, 
environment  and  other  compliances 

story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 


Three  Coast  Guard  Sailors  board  a small  boat  in 

Norfolk,  Va.  It’s  an  overcast,  spring  morning  with  a 
slight  drizzle  of  rain.  The  strong  wind  creates  an 
uncomfortable  coolness  in  the  air.  Already  on  the  boat  are  four 
federal  agents  from  customs  and  immigration.  Out  past  the  bay, 
a Russian  shipping  vessel  waits  on  them. 

Once  everyone  is  in  the  boat  and  has  a lifejacket  on,  the 
engines  on  the  22-foot  boat  roar  to  life.  While  inside  the  marina, 
the  ride  is  extremely  smooth.  As  the  boat  cruises  into  the  bay 
toward  the  ship  the  waves  grow  in  size,  often  forcing  the  boat 


driver  to  crest  waves  larger  than  the  boat  itself.  A few  of  the 
passengers  fight  back  the  queasy  feeling  brought  on  by 
seasickness.  After  20  minutes,  the  small  boat  pulls  along  side 
the  Russian  ship,  where  the  passengers  quickly  trade  the  tossing 
of  the  boat  for  the  gentle  rocking  of  the  ship.  A man  in  his  late 
forties  with  graying  hair  and  a thick  mustache  greets  them  in  a 
thick,  Russian  accent. 

After  the  federal  agents  talk  with  the  Russian  crew,  the  Coast 
Guard  officer  goes  to  the  engine  room  and  the  two  marine 
science  technicians  start  their  job. 

The  Coast  Guard  personnel  from  the  Marine  Safety  Office 
(MSO)  in  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  are  on  the  ship  to  make  sure  it  is 
safe  and  seaworthy,  according  to  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Vanessa 
Marsden,  a 32-year-old  Gillford,  Conn.,  native.  She  said  vessel 
compliance  is  one  of  three  jobs  a marine  science  technician 
performs. 

As  part  of  vessel  compliance,  she  makes  sure  that  foreign 
vessels  “comply  with  international  laws,”  she  said.  Marsden 
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makes  sure  all  the  safety  equipment  works  and  the  crew  knows 
how  to  use  it. 

Their  job  doesn’t  end  with  vessel  compliance.  They  also 
perform  port  operations  and  make  up  the  Marine  Environmental 
Emergency  Response  Team.  During  port  operations  she 
monitors  how  oils  and  chemicals  are  handled,  inspects 
containers  and  checks  storage  plans.  As  part  of  the  emergency 
response  team,  Marsden  answers  calls  from  the  National 
Response  Center,  evaluates  the  extent  of  pollution  and  organizes 
a clean-up,  she  explained. 

All  of  this  is  just  part  of  the  marine  science  technician  field, 
said  Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  Mark  E.  Kirsch,  a technician  at 
MSO,  in  Hampton,  Va.  It’s  an  “extremely  broad  field,’’  he  said, 
explaining  it  is  about  90  percent  environmental  science,  7 
percent  vessel  compliance,  and  3 percent  meteorology.  “The 
field  is  so  broad,”  he  said,  “one  of  the  hardest  things  about  the 
job  is  maintaining  all  the  knowledge.” 

Maintaining  the  knowledge  can  be  hard,  considering  some 
marine  science  technicians  never  use  some  aspects  of  their  job 
field,  Kirsch  said. 

Marine  science  technicians  rarely  use  any  meteorology 
unless  they’re  on  a ship.  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Chapin  Piper,  a 
Forest,  Va.,  native,  said  he  was  the  only  marine  science 
technician  on  his  ship  when  he  was  stationed  aboard  an 
icebreaker.  He  tracked  storms  and  pressure  systems  and  plotted 
and  tracked  icebergs.  When  he  wasn’t  studying  the  weather. 
Piper  assisted  oceanographers  conducting  studies  of  their  own. 
He  said  he’d  like  to  get  into  oceanography  when  he  gets  out  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  this  job  will  help. 

Piper  said  he  originally  wanted  to  go  to  college  to  study 
marine  biology.  He  joined  the  Coast  Guard  for  college  money 
and  experience.  Piper  said  between  the  connections  he’s  made 
with  various  organizations  and  his  on  the  job  experience,  he  is 
more  marketable  to  a prospective  employer. 

Piper  is  also  pursuing  a marine  science  degree  at  a local 
college  while  the  Coast  Guard  pays  75  percent  of  his  tuition,  he 
said. 

“All  the  experience  and  training  is  just  going  to  help  me 
when  I get  out,”  Piper  said.  “It’s  a good  experience  and  it  will 
put  me  up  there  that  much  further.” 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Coast  Guard  call 
1-800-283-8724  or  look  on  the  Internet  at  www.uscg  .mil/Jobs 


il 
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(Left  to  right)  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Vanessa  Marsden 
and  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Chapin  Piper  inspect 
pipes,  looking  for  leaks  or  cracks,  while  a Russian 
sailor  helps  direct  them  around  the  ship. 


Piper  inspects  the  Russian  ship’s  life  rafts  to  make  sure  they  function  properly  in  case  an  emergency 
evacuation  takes  place. 
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Marine  Corps  Profile 


Staff  Sgt.  Javier  Marquez  helps  motivate  a young  ‘Poolee’  to  do  as  many 
repetitions  as  he  can.  The  future  Marine  will  be  doing  a lot  of  exercises 
when  he  goes  to  boot  camp.  This  helps  get  him  ready. 


Going 
home  to 
help 
your 
recruiter 

A Marine  heads 
back  to  New 
Mexico  for 
“recruiter’s 
assistant”  duty 
and  gets  to  see 
her  famiiy  for  a 
month 


Story  and  photos  by 
CpI.  Sandra  Torres,  USMC 


Going  home,  for  a lot  of  people 
in  the  military,  is  often  very 
difficult;  especially  if  your 
duty  station  is  nowhere  near  your 
hometown. 

I’m  stationed  clear  across  the  country 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  going  home  on  the 
weekends  to  get  a home-cooked  meal  is 
definitely  out  of  the  question. 

And,  for  someone  such  as  myself, 
who  barely  has  a year  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  leave  is  not  something  I have 
plenty  of. 

So,  recruiting  duty  was  just  what  I 
needed. 

Recruiting  Sub  Station,  Las  Cruces, 
N.M.,  is  where  I did  my  recruiting  duty. 

It’s  only  about  10  minutes  away  from 
my  hometown  of  Mesquite,  N.M. 


It  was  great  being  able  to  work  near 
my  family  and  friends  for  a month 
without  having  to  use  any  of  my  leave 
(vacation)  days. 

It  was  neat  going  home  as  a recruiter’s 
assistant. 

Since  I had  made  it  through  boot 
camp.  Marine  Combat  Training,  and 
school  to  get  my  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  training  to  become  a journalist, 

I was  a good  candidate  to  go  back  to  my 
recruiting  station  and  talk  about  my 
experiences  in  the  Marine  Corps  so  far. 


Since  I finished  those  three  things  and 
have  been  stationed  at  Norfolk  Naval 
Base  for  six  months,  it  sort  of  made  me 
the  “information  booth”  at  the  office  for 
people  interested  in  becoming  Marines 
and  for  those  Marines  who  just  graduated 
boot  camp. 

I certainly  didn’t  mind  this,  and 
neither  did  my  recruiter. 

“My  job  as  a Marine  recruiter  is  to  ask 
people  basic  questions  to  see  if  they  are 
physically,  mentally  and  morally 
qualified,”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Javier  Marquez, 
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Marquez  has  the  ‘Poolees’  get  in  a marching  formation  before  they  get  ready  to  go  on  a three-mile  run. 


Marine  Corps  recruiter  for  RSS  Las 
Cruces,  NM. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  job  of  our 
recruiter’s  assistants  is  to  provide 
information  about  boot  camp,  joining  the 
fleet,  and  other  recent  experiences  to 
“Poolees”  (people  who  are  in  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program  waiting  to  go  to  boot 
camp),  and  others  interested  in  joining  the 
Marine  Corps,”  Marquez  said. 

During  my  duty  as  a recruiter’s 
assistant,  I got  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
share  a lot  of  my  new-found  knowledge 
with  the  Poolees  and  help  them  get  over 
their  fears  about  going  to  boot  camp. 

“The  Marines  here  who  are  on 
recruiter’s  assistance  really  helped  me 
out,”  said  Ronald  Kenneth  Roberts  Jr.,  a 
Poolee. 

“They’ve  already  gone  through  it  all,” 
he  explained.  “They’re  Marines  helping 
future  Marines.” 

Talking  to  the  Poolees  and  sharing 
experiences  is  just  half  of  what  is  required 
as  a recruiter’s  assistant. 

We  also  take  part  in  their  preparation 
for  boot  camp. 

“Whenever  we  get  recruiter’s 


assistants  we  take  full  advantage  of  what 
they  can  offer  our  Poolees,”  Marquez 
said. 

While  I was  there,  we  ran  with  the 
Poolees  at  least  a mile  and  a half,  three 
times  a week.  We  also  did  crunches,  pull- 
ups  and  the  flexed-arm  hang  to  help  get 
them  in  shape  before  going  to  boot  camp. 

But  that’s  not  all.  We  also  helped  them 
study  Marine  Corps  manuals  and  also 
taught  them  basic  marching  and  drill 
movements. 

“Our  job  as  recruiters  is  not  just  to 
recruit  qualified  young  men  and  women 
into  the  Marine  Corps,”  Marquez  added. 
“Our  job  doesn’t  end  there.  We  as 
recruiters  and  recruiter’s  assistants  also 
have  the  responsibility  to  help  prepare 
these  individuals  for  boot  camp  as  best 
we  can,”  he  said. 

Helping  my  recruiter  and  his  poolees 
was  fun.  I’m  glad  my  experience  in  the 
Marine  Corps  helped  them. 

“The  Marine  Corps’  Command 
Recruiting  Program  is  a very  effective 
tool,”  Marquez  said.  “Not  just  for  the 
recruiters,  but  for  helping  our  Poolees  get 
a better  picture  of  what  to  expect  as  far  as 


boot  camp,  MCT  and  the  fleet.” 

Not  only  did  my  trip  home  on 
recruiter’s  assistance  duty  help  my 
recruiter  and  future  Marines,  it  also 
helped  me  and  boosted  my  morale.  I got 
to  see  my  family  for  a whole  month  and 
got  all  of  my  mom’s  home  cooking  I 
could  swallow. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Marines  call  1-800-Marines  or  look 
on  the  Internet  at  www.  Marines  .com 
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After  checking  for  proper  base  identification  on  the  vehicle,  Posey  directs  the  driver  to  proceed  through  the 
main  gate  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga. 


Airman  more  than  she  appears 


Teenager  overcomes 
disadvantaged  life  and 
excels  in  Air  Force 

story  and  photos  by 
Hal  McKenzie 


Robins  air  force  base, 

Ga.  (AFPN)  — Airman  1st 
Class  Nicole  Posey  smartly 
waved  cars  through  Gate  5 on  her  first 
day  as  a security  forces  apprentice  here. 

The  drivers  going  through  the  gate  see 
only  a young  19-year-old  woman  serving 
her  country.  But  behind  the  uniform  lies  a 
remarkable  story  of  triumph  over  a 
disadvantaged  life  with  the  help  of  the 
Georgia  National  Guard’s  Youth 
Challenge  Academy. 

Posey  was  born  in  Hinesville,  Ga., 
near  Savannah,  and  raised  by  foster 
parents.  Her  two  younger  brothers  are 


being  raised  by  another  foster  family  in 
the  same  town.  She  was  a good  student, 
making  A’s  and  B’s  throughout  high 
school,  but  in  her  senior  year  her  grades 
plummeted  in  the  wake  of  a failed 
romance  and  she  could  not  graduate  with 
her  peers. 

Then  she  heard  about  the  Youth 
Challenge  Academy’s  program  for  at-risk 
youth.  At  first  she  thought  it  was  for 
teenagers  with  more  severe  problems  than 
she  had.  “I’m  a good  girl,  a Christian,” 
she  said. 

She  was  also  told  that  there  were  no 
openings.  Nevertheless,  she  applied  for 
the  program  and  was  accepted  when 
another  girl  who  had  applied  didn’t  show 
up.  “I  took  it  as  a sign  from  God,”  she 
said. 

At  first,  the  regimented  military 
environment  at  the  academy,  located  at 
the  National  Guard  Training  Center,  Fort 
Stewart,  Ga.,  was  hard  to  take.  “It  was 


really  tough,  worse  than  basic  training,” 
she  said.  “I  cried  every  night.  I wondered, 
‘what  am  I doing  here?’  I wasn’t  used  to 
it.” 

Before  the  22-week  program  was  over, 
however,  she  saw  the  instructors  and 
mentors  as  her  true  family.  “God  gave  me 
wings,  but  they  taught  me  how  to  fly,  how 
to  use  my  wings,”  she  said. 

She  lived  in  a military-style  dormitory 
with  35  other  girls,  going  through  the 
academy’s  rigorous  four-part  program  of 
academic  training,  life  skills,  work  skills 
and  military  structure.  She  got  her  general 
educational  development  degree,  making 
high  scores  on  her  GED  exam,  as  well  as 
college  credits  in  customer  service 
through  the  work  skills  part  of  the 
program. 

“It  (Youth  Challenge)  teaches  you  to 
learn  about  yourself.  They  say  you  get  out 
of  it  what  you  put  into  it,  and  I got 
everything  out  of  Youth  Challenge.  My 
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foster  kid.  They  keep  foster  kids  at  too 
low  a standard,”  she  said. 

“People  were  always  saying,  ‘poor 
her,  poor  her.’  I hate  that.  It’s  up  to  me.  I 
don’t  want  people  to  feel  sorry  for  me.  I 
have  two  little  brothers  that  look  up  to 
me.  I raised  them.  I want  them  to  be 
proud  of  me.  They’ll  be  proud  to  say,  ‘my 
sister  is  a cop,”’  she  said. 

Lt.  Col.  Ken  Baldowski  of  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Defense  Public  Affairs 
Office  said  the  Youth  Challenge 
Academy,  while  jointly  organized  by 
Georgia’s  Army  and  Air  National  Guard, 
does  not  pressure  graduates  to  join  the 
military.  “About  80  percent  go  back  to 
their  communities  as  productive  citizens,” 
he  said,  while  a small  percentage  find  that 
they  like  the  academy’s  structured 
environment  and  go  on  to  military 
careers. 

According  to  information  provided  by 
Baldowski,  Georgia’s  Youth  Challenge 
Academy  is  one  of  15  such  programs 
around  the  nation  sponsored  by  the 
National  Guard  and  ranks  as  No.  1 in  the 
number  of  students  successfully 
graduating,  with  more  than  1,700  students 
graduating  since  it  began  in  1993. 

Originally  funded  by  the  Defense 
Department,  Youth  Challenge  funding  has 
suffered  from  defense  spending  cuts.  A 
combination  of  federal,  state  and  private 
funding  has  been  secured  to  continue  the 
Youth  Challenge  Academy  into  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  1997,  the  Youth  Challenge 
Foundation  was  established  and  granted 
non-profit  status  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  foundation’s  function  is  to 
support  Youth  Challenge  through  private 
and  corporate  contributions. 

The  program  is  a bargain,  Baldowski 
said,  considering  that  “If  nothing  had 
been  done,  a good  number  of  these  young 
people  would  have  gotten  caught  up  in 
the  court  system  and  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
lot  more.  By  turning  them  around,  Youth 
Challenge  is  a great  advantage  to 
taxpayers.” 

Hal  McKenzie  is  a member  of  the 
Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center 
Public  Affairs  Office  in  Georgia. 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Air  Force  call  1-800-423-USAF  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  www.air 
force.com 


Posey  points  a delivery  truck  driver  in  the  right  direction. 


graduation  was  the  happiest  day  of  my 
whole  life,”  she  said. 

She  also  gained  a sense  of  family  that 
her  upbringing  had  denied  her.  “I  consider 
them  my  family,”  she  said  of  the 
instructors  at  the  academy  and  the 
mentors  that  helped  her  after  graduation. 
One  of  them  even  helped  locate  her 
biological  father. 

While  still  at  the  academy,  she 
decided  to  join  the  Air  Force,  and  now  a 
promising  career  is  ahead  of  her.  “Youth 
Challenge  is  the  first  stepping  stone  to  my 
future,”  she  said.  “It  was  the  best  decision 
I ever  made  in  my  whole  life.” 

She  also  found  a supportive 


environment  in  the  Air  Force.  “The 
sergeants  supported  me.  They  sent  me  a 
Bible.  They’re  the  best,”  she  said. 

Now,  six  months  into  her  Air  Force 
career,  she  has  22  college  credits  toward  a 
law  degree  from  her  studies  at  the  Air 
Force  Law  Enforcement  Academy,  and 
she  intends  to  take  night  class  soon  to 
finish  her  degree.  After  her  six  years  of 
Air  Force  duty  are  up,  “I  want  to  help 
people.  I want  to  join  the  FBI  and  help 
find  missing  children.  It’s  a hard  job  and 
not  enough  is  being  done,”  she  said. 

She  also  hopes  to  get  a secondary 
degree  in  education  so  she  can  teach 
kindergarten  classes.  “I  love  kids.  I was  a 
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NAME:  Lance  CpI.  Michael  Clark 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Marine  Corps  Security  Forces  Battalion,  Norfolk,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Columbus,  Ohio 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Marion  Franklin  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Engineer 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Having  the  ability  to  design  and  build  anything 
from  a small  picture  frame  to  something  as  big  as  an  entire  building 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Qualified  for  Presidential  Security 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Norfolk,  Va. 


NAME:  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Brian  Perkins 
DUTY  LOCATION:  Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Va. 
HOMETOWN:  Fernandina  Beach,  Fla. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Fernandina  Beach  High  School 
JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Administrative  Clerk 
BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Helping  other  Sailors 
ACHIEVEMENTS:  Sailor  of  the  Month 
TRAVEL:  Mississippi,  Illinois 
FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Norfolk  Naval  Base 
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NAME:  Staff  Sgt.  Linda  J.  Luttrell 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Defense  Information  School,  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

HOMETOWN:  Waverly  Hall,  Ga. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Harris  County  High  Schooi 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Basic  Still  Photography  Instructor 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  The  students  and  the  training 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  An  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  and  three  Air  Force 
Achievement  Medals 

TRAVEL:  Germany,  Hawaii,  California,  Florida 
FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  California 


NAME:  Spec.  Jessica  Cooper 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Hamburg,  New  York 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Frontier  Central  High  Schooi 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Animal  Care  Specialist 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Caring  for  animais  so  they  can  be  good 
companions 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Part-time  student  finishing  my  bachelor’s  in  science  degree 
FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Fort  Myer,  Va. 
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